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THE GRADING OF SCHOOLS. 
No. VIII. 


WE next give the opinion of John Wood, Esq., the distin- 
guished teacher of the “ Edinburgh Sessional School,’’ which 
contained from 500 to 600 pupils of all ages, under the care of 
one master, who conducted the school on the Monitorial System 
of Mutual Instruction. ‘The branches taught were Reading, 
Spelling, Grammar, Writing, Arithmetic and Geography. Mr. 
Wood, in his account of the school, says, as follows :— 


‘‘The monitorial system is certalnly of greatest service, and 
is indeed absolutely essential, in those large establishments, 
where it becomes necessary to put some hundreds of children 
under the superintendence of one master. If all of these 
should remain unemployed, until it came to their own turn, or 
at least, to the turn of their own class, to repeat a lesson, it is 
obvious what a miserable waste of time must be the necessary 
consequence ; whereas, according to this system, when rightly 
conducted, all are incessantly busy, and not a single moment 
is lost by any one individual. ‘To say that a boy makes a 
better teacher than a man, would be manifestly absurd. At 
the same time, we have no hesitation in giving it as our opin- 
ion, that, in some respects, independently of the question of 
expense, the monitorial system has decided advantages over 
any, which could be conducted by the same number of adult 
ushers, especially where these have not all been previously 
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trained to the system which they are to teach. In the first 
place, the young monitors are more pliant and flexible, and 
thus more easily moulded by the master to his own views, so 
that he can at all times, maintain throughout the whole even of 
the most extensive seminary, nearly as perfect a unity of sys- 
tem, and as nice an accommodation of each class to the others, 
as if he himself were every moment personally occupied in 
each, and continually conducted the education of every indi- 
vidual scholar, from its commencement to its close. Every 
the slightest instance, too, of neglect or deviation from instruc- 
tions, can be noticedand censured, in the case of the monitor, 
with the most perfect freedom ; and, wherever he is, on any 
account, found not to answer the purpose, for which he was 
taken on trial, he may in a moment be removed to another 
department, or even altogether from the situation of monitor, 
without exciting any stir, or, perhaps, the slightest feeling of 
affront. But, where each class is put under the management 
of an usher, the very opposite of all this takes place. He is 
disposed much more to follow his own inclination ; he cannot 
be censured with the same freedom, nor be so easily removed ; 
nor, if he were removed, could his place be so readily sup- 
plied. Hence the unity of system is in a great measure de- 
stroyed, the progress of each class will in a much greater 
degree depend on the qualifications of its respective teacher, 
and the success of the school, as a whole, will rest much more 
on their joint qualifications, and be less insured by the appoint- 
ment of one able master, than when it is placed under the 
tuition of monitors. 

‘In the second place, the monitors are, in general, especially 
in minor matters, (by which we mean those that are too gen- 
erally accounted such,) more active and alert than ushers, 
make much better fags, and, as has been often observed, take 
a pleasure and a pride in performing duties, which the others 
are too apt toregard as an excessive bore, and a degradation.* 
Nothing in the Sessional School has more astonished a stranger, 
than the zeal, the alertness, the pains, and, we may add, the 
ability dixpiayed by the monitors. No stronger proof, indeed, 
can be given of their teaching qualifications, than the eager- 
ness, with which they are laid hold of by parents in the higher 
walks of life, for the domestic education of their own families. 


*« How can any one expect us to do the daudgery of these boys?” is an 
unintentional compliment, which we believe kas not unfrequently been paid to 
the monitorial system, by some of its strongest opponents. 
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Their very age, if it is in some respects undoubtedly a disad- 
vantage, is in others an advantage for this purpose. They, on 
the one hand, can more easily sympathise with the difliculties 
of their pupil, while he, on the other hand, with a greater pros- 
pect of success, strives to emulate his young teacher. For our- 
selves, we hesitate not to acknowledge, that, in introducing im- 
provements into the school, we have again and again found our 
object to be far more effectually and rapidly accomplished, by 
putting it into the hands of a skilful monitor, whom we had 
made acquainted with our views, than by attempting to instruct 
the class for the first time in person. As an additional proof of 
the facility, which our monitors have acquired, in communica- 
ting as well as receiving instruction, we may, perhaps, be par- 
doned for relating the following recent incident. A learned 
mathematician came to the school for the purpose of exhibiting 
what he suggested as an improvement in the practice of one of 
the rules of arithmetic. Not being ourselves sufficiently able to 
follow the explanation given us, we called in the assistance of 
one of the best monitors, who came at length, thoroughly to 
understand the proposed method, but not until it had been 
explained to him by its inventor, four or five times over. ‘This 
passed in the Directors’ room. On the boy’s return to the 
school-room, he, in our presence, so distinctly explained to one 
of his fellow monitors the method which had been shown to 
him, that from this explanation once given, the other boy, 
(though much his inferior in this department,) was able himself 
at once to perform the operation, which we ourselves, also, were 
now, for the first time able to comprehend. 

“6 We have said, that, in very large schools, under the super- 
intendence of one master, this method of instruction is abso- 
lutely essential. It is not, however, in these alone that it is 
useful, we would almost add, necessary. In many schools, 
though by no means very extensive, children of very different 
ages, of very different grades in point of attainment, and en- 
gaged in very different branches of education, are necessarily 
confided to the superintendence of one master. Thus, the 
parish schools of Scotland not unfrequently comprehend, at the 
same moment, within their walls, pupils of all ages from five 
perhaps to sixteen, or even upwards,—classes learning the ver- 
nacular tongue, in every stage of progress, from ABC to the 
reading of Milton, and acquiring the nicest and most meta- 
physical rules of its grammar,—others learning the Latin 
tongue in every stage, from its alphabet to the reading of 
Horace and Virgil, and acquiring all the subtleties of that lan- 
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guage,—others, in like manner, learning Greek in various 
stages,—others, perhaps, French,—others writing,—others 
arithmetic and book-keeping in all their stages,—others geog- 
raphy,—others geometry, &c.,—others religious instruction 
And all this is attempted to be accomplished, in most cases, by 
one master, without any assistance at all, and in others, with 
the aid only of a single usher. In all such cases it must be 
quite evident, that the larger proportion of those assembled in 
the school must always be comparatively idle. While the mas- 
ter, for example, is employed in teaching one or two boys the 
alphabet, what are all the rest about ? Nothing! or doing what 
is fur worse than nothing, acquiring the most indolent and per- 
nicious habits ; for, rarely indeed, every one must acknowledge, 
is any good done by children, especially by younger children, 
when left to themselves in their seats at school. ‘That this 
stands in need of remedy, we think, can hardly be denied, 
particularly by those teachers, who assign, as a reason for not 
rendering their method of instruction more intellectual, that the 
multiplicity of their present occupations leaves them little 
enough time for teaching the children to read, without being 
also called upon to make them understand what they read. 
Now, we know no remedy either more simple, more cheap, or 
efficacious than that of enabling the pupils to teach others, in 
place of remaining idle, during the necessary intervals between 
the master’s personal examinations. 

The field, which appears to us the most unpromising for the 
use of monitors, is fortunately the very one in which their 
employment is least necessary. We allude to classes such as 
those which compose the two great grammar schools of this 
city, where the children committed to one master are all in the 
same stage of their education. Even into this department, Mr. 
Pillans, (whose ability as a teacher, and zeal in the cause of 
education stand in need of no encomium of ours,) beneficially 
introduced the monitorial system to a certain extent; and his 
practice has been, with similar advantage followed by other 
teachers in both these establishments. It must be quite obvious, 
that, where a task has been assigned to be committed to mem- 
ory, such as rules of grammar, or a vocabulary, or a certain 
number of lines of a poet, there is no such expeditious method 
of ascertaining, whether the task has been performed by the 
whole class, consisting perhaps of considerably above a hun- 
dred boys, as that of subdividing the school, and requiring the 
higher scholars, who have themselves been previously heard, to 
hear the lower boys repeat their lessons. Still we are inclined 
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to think,—and in this opinion we are confirmed by very able 
| teachers, who zealously practice this method,—that, especially 
| in younger classes, the system cannot be rendered so exten- 
sively beneficial, as in those establishments, where the same 
master has under his charge pupils of all ages, and in every 
stage of their education. In the latter case, where the system 
is rightly conducted, the monitors not only hear but teach. 
They explain, they exemplify, they illustrate, in a manner 
which we know has frequently excited the astonishment of 
strangers, and which we are aware cannot be expected from 
those, who are less acquainted with the general bearings, and 
have only that morning been, for the first time, themselves 
instructed in the lesson, which they are required to teach. In 
matters of translation, and the like, there is a peculiar danger 
in carrying this practice to excess in such classes as we have 
been describing. In such cases, it is evident, that there may 
be many more than one translation equally good, and (how- 
ever Opposite may be the general practice,) a judicious teacher 
will always encourage rather than discountenance such a 
variety of translation. ‘This, however, a very young monitor 
can by no means do, and will, in all probability, exact an un- 
deviating adherence to the master’s translation, which surely 
is in itself an evil. We have been the more anxious to notice 
the distinction, which is here pointed out, in order that we may 
do justice both to the general system, and also,to those admirable 
teachers, who practice it only to that more limited extent, 
which the circumstances of their own situation admit. Those, 
who have known the system only as it can be exhibited in such 
situations, must have a very inadequate conception of its real 
value. Those, on the other hand, who have witnessed its 
operation on a greater scale, and murmur that it is not render- 
ed equally beneficial elsewhere, may be guilty of the greatest 
injustice. We beg leave also to repeat, that as, in the situa- 
tions of which we are now speaking, the monitorial system, is 
less capable of being carried into full operation, so its operation 
' is, at the same time, far less requisite. Even in a /arge class, 
| composed entirely of children, in the same period of their stud- 
: ies, if the master be at all qualified for his situation, it is in his 
power, by darting now to the top, now to the bottom, now to 
the middle of the class, to keep the attention of the whole con- 
stantly awake ; which, of course, is quite impracticable in those 
schools, where different children are employed at the same 
time in different studies. 
‘We are not unaware of the prejudices that exist in the 
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minds of parents, on the subject of the monitorial system, and 
are clearly of opinion, that, like all other prejudices, it should 
be tenderly handled, It will not do for the master or directors, 
who introduce this system, to assume a high tone, and to say, 
that they know its introduction is for the good of the school, and 
that this is enough. ‘They rnust be at pains to make those who 
are interested know it also. Aé first, we think, they should 
only employ boys in what we have termed the hearing of tasks, 
such as spelling and the like, and in no other species of teach. 
ing. ‘Till the monitors, indeed, be themselves properly trained 
they cannot, with advantage, be employed to any other pur- 
pose. And care should be particularly taken to show the pa- 
rents, that the master labors among all their children as assid- 
uously as before ; that they are employed in the mutual instruc- 
tion of each other, only at those intervals, when they would 
otherwise have been idle; and that much saving of time is thus 
obtained. We would also, before concluding this chapter, 
again warn our readers against the erroneous supposition, that 
the monitorial system (great as its advantages are) is calculated 
to do every thing, and remind them, that it is not to thissystem 
alone, the Sessional School owes its present reputation, but to 
the activity of its teachers, and the pains which have been 
bestowed in rendering the education of the pupils rational and 
substantial.” 





ProrensitiEs vs. Sentiments. It is easy to cultivate the 
lower feelings, since they are naturally stronger in mankind, 
but still it is true that, those who are virtuously inclined will 
sooner learn to practice moral principles than those in whom 
the lower propensities predominate. Those who have little 
conscientiousness will, with great difliculty, learn to be just in 
a high degree, in the same way as those who possess any intel- 
lectual faculty i ina small degree will never excel in it. The 
greater the disposition the greater the effect of exercise. And 
yet, it is always true, that a proper degree of exercise strength- 
ens the function of every power of the mind, as well as of the 
body. 





The Emperor Vespasian, when a person spoke ill of him, 
said, “ While I do nothing that merits reproach, these lies give 
me no uneasiness.” 
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SCHOOLS OF THE OLDEN TIME IN BOSTON. 


Tue history of the schools of Boston has not yet been writ- 
ten, and every contribution to the materials, that are to form 
the important record, must be valuable, and ought to be per- 
manently preserved. We, therefore, place in our Journal the 
following memorandum, which was found among the papers 
of an eminent clergyman, who was educated in Boston, just 
before the Revolution, when the schools contained the men who 
afterwards shaped the destiny of their country. 


‘At the age of six and a half years, I was sent to master 
John Lovell’s Latin School. (1) The only requirement was 
reading well; but, though fully qualified, I was sent away to 
Master Griffith, (2) a private teacher, to learn to read, write 
and spell. I learned the English Grammar in Dilworth’s 
Spelling Book by heart. Griffith traced letters with a pencil, 
and the pupils inked them. (3) 

* Entered Lovell’s School at seven years. Lovell was a 
tyrant, and his system one of terror. ‘Trouncing was common 
in the school. (4) Dr. Cooper was one of his early scholars, 
and he told Dr. Jackson, the minister of Brookline, that he 
had had dreams of school till he died. Master Lovell loved 
to dine out. The boys were so afraid they could not study. 
Sam. Bradford, afterwards Sheriff, pronounced the P in P-tol- 
emy, and the younger Lovell rapped him over the head with a 
heavy ferule. (5) 

“We studied Latin from 8 o’clock till 11, and from 1 till 
dark. After one or two years, I went to the town school, to 
master Holbrook, at the corner of West street, to learn to 
write; and to Master Proctor, on Pemberton’s Hill, in the 
S. E. part of Scollay’s Building. My second, third, and 
fourth year, I wrote there, and did nothing else. The English 
boys alone were taught to make pens. Griffith was gentle, 
but his being a private teacher accounts for it. (6) 

‘“‘'The course of study was, grammar; Esop, with a trans- 
lation; Clarke’s Introduction to writing Latin; Kutropius, 
with a translation; Corderius; Ovid’s Metamorphoses ; Vir- 
gil’s Georgies ; AEneid; Cwsar; Cicero. In the sixth year I 
began Greek, and for the first time attempted English compo- 
sition, by translating Cesar’s Commentaries. ‘The master allow- 
ed us to read poetical translations, such as Trappe’s and Dry- 
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den’s Virgil. I was half way through Virgil when I began 
Greek with Ward’s Greek Grammar. (7) 

“After Chever’s Latin Accidence, we took Ward’s Lily’s 
Latin Grammar. After the Greek Grammar, we read the 
Greek Testament, and were allowed to use Beza’s Latin 
Translation. Then came Homer’s Iliad, five or six books, 
using Clarke’s Translation with notes, and this was all my 
Greek education at school. Then we took Horace, and com- 
posed Latin verses, using the Gradus ad Parnassum. Daniel 
Jones was the first Latin scholar in 1771 or 1772, and he was 
brother to ‘Thomas Kilby Jones, who was no scholar, though 
a distinguished merchant afterwards. 

‘‘T entered College at the age of fourteen years and three 
months, and was equal i in Latin and Greek to the best in the 
Senior class. Xenophon and Sallust were the only books 
used in college that I had not studied. I went to the private 
school from 11 to 12 A. M., and to the public, from 3 tv 5 
P.M. (8) 

‘The last two years of my school life, nobody taught Eng- 
lish Grammar or Geography, but Col. Joseph Ward (son of 
Deacon Joseph Ward, “of Newton, West Parish, Blacksmith,) 
who was self taught, and set up a school in Boston. He 
became Aid to General Ward when the war commenced, and 
did not teach after the war. (9) 

**T never saw a map, except in Ceesar’s Commentaries, and 
did not know what that meant. Our class studied Lowth’s 
English Grammar at College. At Master Proctor’s school, 
reading and writing were taught in the same room, to girls 
and boys, from 7 to 14 years of age, and the Bible was the 
only reading book. Dilworth’s Spelling Book was used, and 
the New England Primer. The master set sums in our MSS. 
but did not go farther than the Rule of Three. (10) 

“Master Griflin was a thin man, and wore a wig, as did 
Masters Lovell and Proctor, but they wore a cap when not in 
full dress. James Lovell was so beaten by his grandfather 
John, that James the father rose and said, “Sir, you have 
flogged that boy enough.” The boy went off determined to 
leave school, and go to Master Proctor’s ; ; but he met one of 
Master Proctor’s boys, who asked whither he was going, 
and when informe 1, warned him not to go, for he would fare 
worse.” (11) 


This is the whole of the memoranda, but it contains many 
items that are very interesting, and we shall endeavor to add 
a few notes that may be necessary or appropriate. 
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1. The early age at which boys were sent to learn Latin 
was founded on the erroneous notion that such children ean 
learn it more easily than youths of fifteen or sixteen; but the 
important fact was overlooked, that boyhood is the best time to 
learn the vernacular tongue. ‘There may be some show of 
reason in teaching a foreign spoken language to young child- 
ren when the pronunciation is difficult, but Latin is not a 
spoken language, and any body who ever tried it, knows that 
one year devoted to Latin or Greek, after the mind is matured, 
is worth five of childhood, and the whole plan of ; sacrificing 
English to learn a dead language i is a monstrous absurdity. 

2. We know nothing of Master G riffith, but should be glad 
to receive a notice of him from any one who may remember 
him, or have any record of him. 

3. The habit of tracing letters in this way was afterwards 
revived by a man named Jenkins, who published a book of 
= fifty years afterwards in Boston. Jenkins was no 

vriter, but was aided by Caleb Bingham and others, who 
befriended him, though they did not : approve of his system. 

4, 'Trouncing was performed by stripping the boy, mounting 
him on another’s s back, and whipping him with birch rods, 
before the whole school. James Lovell, the grandson of John, 
once related to us the following ane .edote, which shows the 
utility of corporal punishment! It seems that a boy had 
played truant, and Master John had publickly declared that the 
offender should be trounced. When such a sentence was 
pronounced, it was understood that the other boys might seize 
the criminal, and take him to school by force. The culprit 
was soon seized by one party, and hurried to the master, who 
inflicted the punishment without delay. On his way home, 
the culprit met another party, who cried out, “Ah, John 
Brown,” or whatever his name was, “ you'll get it when you 
go to school!” ‘ No, I shan’t,” said the victorious boy, who 
felt that he had got the start of ‘them, “No, I shan’t, for ve 
got it,” and, as he said this, he slapped his hand upon the part 
that had paid the penalty, thus, as the poet says, ‘ suiting the 
action to the word.” 

Note 5. We saw this done by another Boston teacher, about 
thirty years ago, and when we remonstrated with him upon 
the danger of inflicting such a blow, upon such a spot, “ O, 
the caitiffs,” said he, it is good for them!’ About the same 
time, another teacher, who used to strike his pupils upon the 
hand so that the marks and bruises were visible, was waited 
upon by a committee of mothers, who lived near the school, and 
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had been annoyed by the outeries of the sufferers. The 
teacher promised not to strike the boys any more on the hand, 
and the women went away satisfied. But, instead of inflicting 
blows upon the hand, he inflicted them upon the soles of the 
feet, and made the punishrent more severe. 

Note 6. Requiring a child who knew nothing of his own 
language to spend six or eight hours every day upon Latin 
and Greek, betrays a degree of cruelty without excuse. Of 
Master Holbrook we know nothing. Master Proctor was 
deacon of the Baptist church, at the north part of Boston, and 
it was this worthy old gentleman who brought up Master 
Tileston, w ho, for nearly three quarters of a century, was a 
public writing master at what is now called the Eliot 
school. It was under his administration that we wasted six 
years of our youth, as did our parents of theirs. ‘The old gen- 
tleman was a man of routine, without ¢ any invention. As he 
was instructed in youth, so he continued to teach others until his 
death. After we graduated from his school, he called at our 
store to see how we progressed. Out of respect to him, we 
wiped our pen and stopped writing. ‘The venerable man took 
up the rag, and looking at it very carefully, said, somewhat 
pettishly, ‘ What is this??? A pen-wiper, sir,’ ’ said we ; ; “we 
always wipe our pens when we have done using them ?” 
“Ah,” said he, “it may be well enough, but Master Proctor 
never had any such thing.” Master Proctor had been dead at 
least sixty years. Boys were not taught to make pens in our 
day. They were all made by the master and usher, and more 
than half the school time was consumed in this operation, the 
300 boys remaining idle in the mean time. Who knows any- 
thing of Master Griffith ? 

7. It seems that Master Lovell, whose fame as a thorough 
classical teacher is equal to his notoriety as a barbarous disci- 
plinarian, was not afraid to allow the free use of translations. 
‘'o our mind, nothing can be more unreasonable than to deny 
such aids to the young, who, even with them, can not under- 
stand the advanced classics. The only classic author of whose 
work we had any distinct idea, or of which we have any pleas- 
ant or useful recollection, is the only one that we stealthily 
studied with a translation. 

8. The venerable graduate began so early, and died so late 
that he had tim: to forget his Latin and Greek ; and, although 
renowned as a biblical critic, we venture to say, that at the 
age of four score and more, he could not have entered college 
again, and in this respect he probably resembles ninety-nine 
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hundredths of the graduates who have only reached the more 
tender age of three score years. 

9. Col. Joseph Ward was well known to us in our youth. 
He was a most worthy gentleman, of the old Washington pat- 
tern. His latter days were spent in vainly urging a claim upo.i 
Massachusetts, the nature of which we have forgotten, but the 
justice of which no one denied. He died between thirty and 
forty years ago, and left a very interesting family. 

10. This is the only notice we have found of the admission 
of girls to the public schools of Boston, previous to the great 
reform in 1790. If any one has any document or information 
on this point, we shall be glad to receive it. The Rule of 
Three was the ne plus ultra of arithmetic in our day, but six 
years did not enable us to get a glimpse of the Pillars of Her- 
cules. 

11. Master Tileston was not severe in his discipline, as was 
his great oracle, Master Proctor. He wore his wig, however, 
to the last, and never appeared at school withoutit. ‘The pa - 
tern was the same that clergymen wore, and the engravings of 
Whitefield and Dr. Samuel Cooper, will give an exact idea of 
it. We propose, one of these days, to give our recollections 
of our venerable teacher. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


WE are still absent from home, employed in conducting 
these important institutions. In Maine, the number of teach- 
ers in attendance has been less than last year, but the number 
of advanced teachers is greater than ever before. It appears 
that one-third at least of the young persons who attend Insti- 
tutes have never taught any school, and at least another third 
do not intend to make teaching a permanent employment. 
There is no encourgement to do this, and the community has 
no right to expect it. But, in the mean time, what is to 
become of the schvols, and how are the next generation to be 
fitted for the duties that will devolve upon them? Nothing is 
more evident than that the progress of science, the increase of 
knowledge, and the restlessness of enterprise, require that the 
coming generation should be better educated than the last or 
the present ; and how is this to be accomplished? Not by 
the means now in use, we may safely say. The number of 
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impr ved teachers does not increase as fast as the number of 
children, and the proportion of them to the population is no 
greater than it was when our Board of Education was estab- 
lished. ‘The question, how shall the number of competent 
teachers be increased, is just as unsettled now as it ever was, 
and if our State supposes that it has done all that the case 
requires, it commits a fatal mistake. "We have been assured 
that the Normal Schools would send forth enough teachers to 
regenerate the State in a few years, but at the end of thirteen 
or fourteen years, it is difficult to find one of the few Normals 
who continue to teach, and are really better than the mass of 
teachers who have had no Normal training. We know a few 
who are ornaments to their profession, but they see, as we do, 
that their number is very small, and more likely to diminish than 
to increase. The time isat hand when a new system must be 
introduced, and we expect every year to hear some reformer 
calling for statistics, which will show what progress has been 
made in supplying the State, that is, the public free schools of 
the State, with superior teachers, and what is the promise for 
the future. As it is now, not half the recipients of the bounty 
of the State can ever make good teachers, and they and their 
teachers ought to know this fact. A considerable number also, 
are enjoying the benefits, if there be any, of the public bounty, 
without expecting ever to teach in our public schools. A large 
number of the graduates marry immediately, and leave the 
profession, so that the number who continue to teach, and are 
really superior to the graduates of our academies and common 
schools, bears no proportion to the outlay, small and mean as 
this is, and their effect in regenerating the schools is almost 
inappreciable. If we can not have twenty Normal Schools, or 
at least one in every county, we shall make but little progress. 
Were we acquainted with any of the Board of Education, or 
with any of their agents, or had we the ear of the Legislature, 
we should adjure them, by their love of New England, by 
their dread of an ignorant foreign population, which is push- 
ing even Bostonians aside, and deranging every family in the 
country ; by their duty to their ancestors and to future genera- 
tions, not to sleep any longer over this all important concern. 
Ten Farm Schools; Ten Schools of Reform for Juvenile 
Offenders; Ten State Schools of Mutual Instruction, to de- 
velope the teaching talent, and provide pupils for the Normal 
Schools, or render them unnecessary ; State establishments for 
the reform of adult offenders, for the supply of work to the 
idle, destitute, and suffering; for the relief of discharged con- 
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victs ; for the guidance of all who are going astray ; these 
and many other means should be used, and must be used, or 
vice and crime, the worship of mammon, forgeries, peculation, 
unfaithfulness to trusts, and all unrighteousness must increase 
and put an end to our institutions, by bringing on anarchy, or 
despotism. When a territory larger than all New England is 
annexed almost annually in spite of us; when immigration 
ls tainting the vitals of our people ; when Congress is a bear- 
garden, and half our State governments but speculators’ 
offices, it is time for us to look around and make up our minds 
either to rush into the vortex, and get our share of the wreck, 
or to arm ourselves with that knowledge which is power, power 
to command our own passions, to command the respect of 
others, to secure the blessing of heaven. 

We understand that several ‘Teachers’ Institutes are to be 
held in Massachusetts this autumn, but we have seen no notice 
of them, and are unable to advertise them, as we would gladly 
do, had we any information on the subject. Our engage- 
ments are in other states, and if our pages indicate any lack 
of care, and especially any defective proof-reading, we hope 
to be forgiven. 





—_- 


NO SURRENDER. 


BY MARTIN F. TUPPER. 


Ever constant, ever true, 
Let the word be, No Surrender ! 
Boldly dare and greatly do ;— 
This shall bring us bravely through, 
No Surrender, No Surrender ! 
And though Fortune’s smiles be few, 
Hope is always springing new, 
Still inspiring me and you 
With a magic,—No surrender ! 


Nail the colors to the mast, 

Shouting gladly, No Surrender! 
Troubles near are all but past,— 
Serve them as you did the last, 

No Surrender, No surrender ! 
Though the skies be overcast, 
And upon the sleety blast 
Disappointments gather fast, 

Beat them off with,— No Surrender! 


Constant and courageous still, 

Mind, the word is, No Surrender! 
Battle, though it be uphill, 

Stagger not at seeming ill, 

No Surrender, No Surrender ! 
Hope,—and thus your hope fulfil,— 
There's a way where there’s a will, 
And the way all cares to kill 
Is to give them,—No Surrender! 
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PUBLICATION AND CIRCULATION OF BOOKS. 


FROM ESSAYS BY JONATHAN DIAMOND. 


Ir is a very common thing to hear of the evils of pernicious 
reading, how it enervates the mind, or how it depraves the 
principles. ‘The complaints are doubtless just. ‘These books 
could not be read, and these evils would be spared the world, 
if one did not write, and another did not print, and another 
did not sell, and another did not circulate them. Are those, 
then, without whose agency the aaemannes could not ensue, to 
be held innocent in affording this agency? Yet, loudly as we 
complain of the evil, and carefully as we warn our chil- 
dren to avoid it, how seldom do we hear public reprobation of 
the writers ! 

As to printers, and booksellers, and library keepers, we 
scarcely hear their offences mentioned at all. We speak not 
of those abandoned publications which all respectable men 
condemn, but of those which, pernicious as they are confessed 
to be, furnish reading rooms and libraries, and are habitually 
sold in almost every bookseller’s shop. Seneca says, “ He 
that lends a man money to carry him to a brothel, or a weapon 
for his revenge, makes “himself ‘a partner of his crime.” He 
too, who writes or sells a book which will, in all probability, 
injure the reader, is accessory to the mischief which may be 
done, with this aggravation, when compared with the exam- 
ples of Seneca, that, while the money would probably do mis- 
chief but to one or two persons, the book may injure hundreds 
or thousands. Of the writers of injurious books we need say 
no more. If the inferior agents are censurable, the primary 
agents must be more censurable. A printer or a bookseller 
should, however, reflect, that to be not so bad as another, is a 
very different thing from bei ‘ing innocent. When we sce that 
the owner of a press will print any work that is offered to him, 
with no other concern about its tendency than whether it will 
subject him to penalties from the law, we surely must perceive 
that he exercises but a very imperfect virtue. Is it obligatory 
upon us not to promote ill principles in other men? He does 
not fulfil the obligation. Is it obligatory upon us to promote 
rectitude by unimpeachable example? He does not exhibit 
that example. If it were right for my neighbor to furnish me 
with the means of moral injury, it would not be wrong for me 
to accept and to employ them. 

I stand in a bookseller’s shop, and observe his customers 
successively coming in. One orders a lexicon, and one a work 
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of scurrilous infidelity: one Captain Cook’s Voyages, and one 
a new licentious romance. If the bookseller takes and exe- 

cutes all these orders with the same willingness, I can not but 
perceive that there is an inconsistency, an incomplete ness in his 
moral principles of action. Perhaps this person is so con- 
scious of the mischievous effects of such books, that he 
would not allow them in the hands of his children, nor suffer 
them to be seen on his parlor table. But if he thus knows the 
evils which they inflict, can it be right for him to be the agent 
in diffusing them? Such a person does not exhibit that con- 
sistency, that completeness of virtuous conduct, without which 
the Christian character connot be fully exhibited. Step into 
the shop of this bookseller’s neighbor, a druggist, and there, if 
a person asks for arsenic, the tradesman begins to be anxious. 
He considers whether it is probable the buyer wants it for a 
proper purpose. If he does sell! it, he cautions the buyer to 
keep it where others can not have access to it; and before he 
delivers the package, legibly inscribes upon it, Poison. One 
of these men sells poison to the body, and.the other poison to 
the mind. If the anxiety and caution of the druggist is right, 

the indifference of the bookseller must be wrong. Add to 
which, that the druggist would not sell arsenic at all, if it were 
not sometimes useful; but to what readers can a vicious book 
be useful ? 

Suppose for a moment, that no printer would commit such 
a book to his press, and that no bookseller would sell it, the 
consequence would be that nine-tenths of these manuscripts 
would be thrown into the fire, or rather that they would never 
have been written. The inference is obvious; and surely it is 
not needful again to enforce the consideration, that although 
your refusal might not prevent vicious books from being pub- 
lished, you are not, therefore, exempted from the obligation to 
refuse. A man must do his duty, whether the effects of his 
fidelity be such as he would desire or not. Such purity of 

conduct might, no doubt, circumscribe a man’s business, and 

so does purity of conduct in some other professions ; but if 
this be a sufficient excuse for contributing to demoralize the 
world, if profit be a justification of a departure from rectitude, 
it will be easy to defend the business of a pickpocket. 

I know that the principles of conduct which these para- 
graphs recommend, lead to grave practical consequences: I 
know that they lead to the conclusion that the business of a 
printer or bookseller, as it is ordinarily conducted, is not con- 
sistent with Christian uprightness. A man may carry on a 
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business in select works; and this by some conscientious per- 
sons is really done. In the present state of the press, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining a considerable business, as a bookseller, 
without circulating injurious works, may frequently be great, 
and it is in consequence of this difficulty that we see so few 
booksellers among the Quakers. The few who do conduct 
the business, generally, reside in large towns, where the de- 
mand for all books is so great, that a person can procure a 
competent income though he excludes the bad. 

He who is more studious to justify his conduct than to act 
aright, may say, that if a person may sell no book that can in- 
jure another, he can scarcely sell any book. ‘The answer is, 
that although there must be some difficulty i in discrimination, 
though a bookseller can not always inform himself what the 
precise tendency of a book is,—yet there can be no difliculty 
in judging respecting numberless books that their tendency is 
bad. If we cannot define the precise distinction between the 
good and the evil, we can nevertheless, perceive the evil when 
it has attained to a certain extent. He who can not distin- 

uish day from evening, can distinguish it from night. 

The case of the proprietors of common circulating libraries 
is yet more palpable, where the majority of the books 
which they contain inflict injury upon their readers. How it 
happens that persons of respectable character, and who join 
with others in lamenting the frivolity, and worse than frivolity 
of the age, nevertheless, daily and hourly contribute to the 
mischief without any apparent consciousness of inconsistency, 
it is difficult to explain. A person establishes, perhaps, one 
of these libraries for the first time in a country town. He sup- 
plies the younger and less busy part of its inhabitants with a 
source of moral injury from which hitherto they had been ex- 
empt. ‘The girl who till now, possessed sober views of life, 
he teaches to dream of the extravagances of love ; he familiar- 
izes her ideas with intrigue and licentiousness; destroys her 
disposition for rational pursuits ; and prepares her, it may be, 
for a victim of debauchery. ‘These evils, or such as these, he 
inflicts, not upon one or two, but upon as many as he can; and 
yet this person lays his head upon his pillow, as if, in all this, 
he was not offending against virtue, or against man ! 
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